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letter of transmittal 

^ 

Department qk the Interior, 

- Office pr Education, 

Sir. The Higher Education Division of the United States 
Office of Education is making a series of studies on the 
^hject of the relation of the State to higher education. The 

State and ^ completed last year is entitled “The 

State and Higher Educarion, Some Phases of Their Relation- 

ihl^Ad ^ Pubhafied by the Carnegie Foundation for 
the Advanwment of Teaching because of inadequate printW 
funds available to the Office of Education, The sec^ 

Lati press, IS ^titled “Supervision Exercised by 

States Over ^vately Controlled Institutions of Higher 
Education. The third is the present itiTdy entiUed^^- 

Education in the United Stat^” 
Other studies are projected. 

^ O' otudiM arisea from th. 

r M ‘ “3™““ O' ooDtrol of 

A Side by side are found inetatu- 

eupported from pubUc taistion 

^d metatubon B, controUed by a churoh or a private cerpo^ • 
bon and supported largely by student fees. Any wUer 
distmcuon toween the two institution, on the bX of 
cumcula and methods of teaching is tending to disappear 
Quretiona.ef tax support and of student fees are being rmsed 
by mcreasing n^bere of people. States find it difficult to 
b d up a unified system of higher education. There is 

To n^e arable data bearing upon the many questions 
mvolvod m to dual control is the object of these studies 

ofrs,fti‘u^.“'’‘ " *•“ 

Respectfully, 

George F. Zoom, 

The SncnwABT or tb. Wron. 


PRIVATELY CONTROLLED HIGHER EDU- 
CATION IN THE UNITED STATES 


CHAPTER I; THE CHURCH AND EARLY 
EDUCATIONAL JDEVELOPMENT ‘ 

E ducation in the United states was built upon a 
, religious foundation. The early settlers, particulorljr 
those of New England, came to these shores to gain 
rehgious freedom for themselves and for their children 
The manner of their life in the New World was fasfuoned 
largely by their religious ideas. From this religious fervor 
sprang the motive /or education. Children were instructed 
so that they might know how to read the Bible and the 
catec^m and learn the tenets of the faith of the church 
organization of whose community they formed a part. 
This was practically the only purpose in the maintenance of 
elementary schools in the colonies. ^ 

All education in the colonies was under church and private 
auspices until 1647, when a law passed in the Massachusetts 
Colony made it mandatory upon every town in that colony 
to employ at public expense a teacher of reading and writing. 
The law required further, that towns of not fewer than 100 
householders must provide a Latin grammar school, to train 
hoys who desir^ to enter Harvard College or to seek higher 
training in the institutions in Europe. 


ELEMENTARY EDUCATION 


The form of govs^ent that prevailed in the New England 
and the Church of England Colonies was one of joint respon- 
sibility of the church and the state, with the state holding a 
subservient position to the church. Each settlement, or in 
New England each town, was, in fact, a religious community. 
Church and st^te authority was vested largely in the same 
person^ The elementary school system that was eventually 
set up in these colonies and in those of the South, was operated 
under this combined authority until early in the eighteenth 
century, b/ which time dominance of the church over the 
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state had to some. extent given way, and the schools were 
being placed under civil control. 

In the colonies of the middle section, there was no estab- 
lished church, and therefore no union vf church and state. 
Here the population was ihade up of a group of hetero- 
geneous nationalities, with differing church affiliations. 
Schools were set up by the various sects, who exercised 
complete authority over them as units of the church organiza- 
tion. In addition to these parochial schools, schools udder 
private auspice were, established in some of the larger towns 
for those who could afford to attend them. In these middle 
colonies, education coiitinue<^ under church and private 
auspices until well into the national era. So deeply imbedded 
. in the minds of the people was the conviction that the church 
was the proper instrument for administering education that 
/ in Pennsylvania, bitter opposition prevented the attempt to 
enforce the maintenance of schools by the state, except for 
the pauper class, until 1834. 

The religious motive in education was less dominant in the 
southern colonies than in ,the colonies north of the Potomac. 
The' early, settlers of this section emigrated to America more 
for a pecuniary reason than because of religious persecution 
at home. Most of them were members of the Anglican 
Church, and therefore merely transplanted to thia country 
the method of worship to which they were accustomed in 
England. They brought with them the English ideas of 
education, those of having tutors in the home, or of providing 
select private schools for their children. While elementary 
. schools were established by the Anglican and other churches, 
they were attended only by the children of the pauper class. 
■These charity schools were maintained primarily for the 
purpose of instructing the children in the beliefs and practices 
of the churches by which they were esIiUished. 

The religious fervor which motivat^ the beginnings of 
. education in America declined greatly l>y 1 750. Furthermore 
the maintenance of schools for the education of the classes 
was coming to be looked upon, in New England particular!^, 
as a function of the state. ^ Although the sentiment did not 
take hold as early in the middle and southern sections as in 
the North, by the time the national and state governments 
were set up, the principle that the support of schools is an 
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obligation of the state was quite generally accepted. With 
the advent of state-supported elementary schools, the paro- 
chial and private schools began to decline in character and 
importance, and' some of them ceased to exist. 

SECONDARY EDUCATION 

Education of a higher gr&de in the colonies was provided by 
two types of schools, the Latin grammar school in ^ew 
England, and the private and select schools of the middle and 
southern colonies. The Latin grammar schools, fashioned 
after the Latin schools of Europe, were sup^rted by the 
New England towns. These schools offered a classical cur- 
riculum designed solely to prepare for entrance to college. 
The higher schools of the nuddle and southern colonies 
usu^y offered training of a more practical natur^ than the 
Latin schools, being, in tended in large part to prepare their 
students for participation in State and commercial activities. 
From these two types evolved the academy, an institution 
which made its appearance about the middle of the eighteenth 
c^tury and which flouris^ied until about the middle of the 
• nineteenth century. The academies were founded in large ' 
part through private benevolence, ^though some were set up 
through the oigamzation of stock companies. Many were 
semi-State institutions, by virtue of the contributions made 
by the State to their support. Others were of church origin 
and under ecclesiastical control, and while “they were nearly 
always pervaded by a genuine religious spirit*^, they “were 
usually kept free from the doctrines of anV particular church.” 
The more pretentious of the academies were primarily col- 
lie-preparatory schools and, consequently, their courses, 
like those of the old grammar schools, were largely classical. 
Others gave more attention to common studies. The 
academies were the forerunners of the public high schools, 
into which many wore later converted. ‘ ^ 

The first public high school in the .United 'Spates was 
opened in Boston in 1821, just abo'^t the time of the greatest 
development of the academy. A law passed in Mamachusetts 
in 1827 required the mi^jenance of a high school in every 
town having 500 families or more. Other States follow^ 
the lead of Massaohusetta, and the effort to establish hi£ 
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schools ai public expehse continued against diminishing 
resistance throughout most of the nineteenth’ century. As 
the high school became an accepted part of the public com- 
mon-schb^ systems, the need for denominadonal and private 
schools on the secondtuy level became less urgent, and the 
academies also began to declinoj/ Thus, first the elementary 
and then the secondary schools' passed v^ry largely from ec- 
clesiastical and private control, and the duty of providing 
education at these levels came to be regarded as a public 
function. - , . ’ 

HIGHER EDUCATION ‘ 

The colonial colleges, like the lower schools, owed their 
origin to the religious 'motive that was predominant in the 
life of the times. The primary purpose in their Tounding was 
to train an enlightened clerp. Harvard, the first college of 
the New World, has given ^acknowledgment to this motive 
by inscribing upon its Johnston Gate the following words, 
taken from an old Ney England oamphlet, “New England’s 
First Fruits”, printed in London in 1643: 


After God had carried us safe to New England 
And wee had builded our houses 
Provided necessaries for our livelihood 
Reared/<fonvenient places Tor God’s worship 
And ^ttled the civill government 
One of the next things we longed for 
And looked after was to advance learning 
And perpetuate it to posteritx^ 

Dreading to leave an illiterate ministry 
To the churches when our present ministers 
'Shall lie in the dust. 


At the close of the colonial era there were 9 college in 
the country: 4 in New Elngland, 4 m the middle colonies, 
and 1 in the South. The three earliest colleges. Harvard, 
William and Mary, and Yale were created by tlieS'eligious- * 
State governments of the early colonial period. Their 
founders were influenced by the English tradition of higher 
education fostered and controlled by the churcl^. Neverthe- 
less, private philanthropy played a large partinHhe erection 
and support of these colleges. While it was undoubtedly * 
assumed that there should be some measure of con t%l and 
support of the institutions by the State, their relationship to 
the State after the church withdrew was a problem which was 
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not settled for some years, when the State also withdi:ew and 
most of the college^came to be recognized as institutibna 
under distinctly private control. Early in thb twentieth cen- 
tury , the sewnd oldest college in the United States, the Col- 
lege of Wilham and Mary, after a long period of poverty and 
stress following the Ciyil ^ ar, was definitely converted into 
a State institution. 

The establishment of three other colonial colleges. King's 
College (later Columbia University), the Academy , and 
Charitable School of Philadelphia (later the University of 
Pennsylvania), and Dartmouth College took place shortly 
before the Revolutionary period began, and their histories are 
important as reveali^ the trend toward State control of 
higher education which was even then beginning to take 
form. King’s College and the Academy and Charitable 
School in Philadelpl^ia were established at practically the 
saine time, the middle of the eighteenth century. They 
were located in centers whose populations were made up of 
people of many nationalities having different church affilia- 
tions, and alive to the diversified interest of large and growing 
communities. The necessity of training for pther fields than 
the ministry was now apparent. The institutions were 
therefore products of a broader conception of higher educa- 
tion tjiftu that which brought into being the three earliest 
coU^^. The church played a less important -^art in their 
initiation, although the influence of the Anglican Church was 
prominent in the early history of each. Dartmouth Cpllege 
was the last of the colleges founded during the colonial era. 
It was of Congregational origin, but functioned as a nonsec- 
tarian institution. Its early history is important, being 
marked ^ an event which is probably the most signifies^ 
in the history of higher education in country. The 
Dartmouth College case, decided by the^preme Court of 
the United States in 1819, settled the issue as to the State's 
power- to exercise the influence which it desires over a colie 
to which it has granted a charter. 

The following brief account of the founding and*early 
history of the colonial colleges shows how all of them except 
one (which \fra8 taj^en over by the State) emerged as priyate 
institutions’; after a long period of existence in which the 
church and the state'played a significant part. 


ERIC 


CHAPTER II: THE CHURCH AND STATE IN THE 
CONTROL OF THE COLONIAL COLLEGES 

HARVA^ UNIVERSITY (FORMERLY HARVARD COLLEGE) ‘ 

Harvard College was founded by order of the General 
Court of Massachusetts in 1636, 7 years after that colony 
was established. The court committed its management to a 
board of overseers composed of 12 memjliers — the governor, 
deputy governor, and 4 <Ah^r magistrates, and 6 ministers. 
This board purchased the first building and engaged the first 
master and president of the college. An act of 1642 provid^ 
for its succession, defined its duties, and designated as me^ 
bers the governor, deputy-governor, all of the assistantSf or 
upper house of the colonial assembly, all of the ininisterB in 
sk adjoining towns, and the president of the collie. This 
board controlled ' the college until 1650, when the general 
court granted the college a charter which created a corpora- 
tion known as the “President and Fellows of Harvard 
College”, insisting of the president, five fellows, and a 
treasurer. These persons constituted a self-perpetuating 
board, having the mainjresponsibility for the general manage- 
ment of the college, subject to the approval of the boSrd of 
* overseen. 

It was mtended that the 6 fellows should **-11 bo resident 
tutbn or professon, but as the college was unable to maintain 
a teaching force of more than 3, in addition to the president, • 
the corporation at an eariy date included 1 or 2 ministers 
who did not reside in the college and took no part in teaching. 
The early presidents of the college were generally clergymen, 
and provision for a designated number of Congregational 
ministers on the board of overseers was retained until 1843, 
when membership on the board wag by act of the general 
' assembly opened to clergymen of any denomination. In 
1861 an act “to change tbe organization of the Board of. 
Overseers” made no provision at all for clergymen as 
members. * ' ' • 


1 Thk ■oooont 
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Throughout 'the seventeenth eentury the Congregational 
^urch exercised a predominanT' influence on the spiritual 
hie of the rollege, but a trend toward nonsec tarianiam was 
evident early m the next century. The election in 1700 of 
John ^verett, who was not a clergyman, as president, and 
the adoption m 1721 of t nonsectarian statutes for the first 
professorship of divinity toarked turning points in the gradual- 
^arauon of the coUege from denominational influence. 

1 he choice of a Unitarian professor of divinity in 1805 a 
Umtiman president in 1810, and the inclusion in the cii- 
Btitution of the divinity school of the requirement “that 
eveij encouragement be given to the serious, impartial, and 
unbiased mv^t%ation of Christian troth; and that no assent 
to the peculiarities of any denomination be required either 
of students, or professors, or instructors”, were further 

ste^ m the transition of the university to a nonsectarian 
basis. 

By tte vote of the General Court of the Massachusetts 
Bay Colony which created Harvard College, “The Court • 
.a^eed to give 400/ towards a schoale or coUedge, whearof 
200/ to bee paid the next yeare, 4 200/ when the worke is 

finished, A the next Court to appoint wh^e/4 what build- 
ing.” » 

The college was opened in the summer of 1638 The 
following year, in recognition of the bequest by John Harvard 

of half of his estete, the general court 
voted That the colledge agreed upon formeriy to bee built at 
Cambridge shalbee called Harvard College.” 

The coU^e is ite eeriy days depended largely upon the State 
for ^anaal support. In 1640 the General Court granted 
to the college the proceeds of the feny between Charlestown 
and Boston, and this continued as an important source of 
revenue imtU 1828. From 1654 to 1786 the State paid the 
pwident's salaiy, and for a shorter period granted occasional 
ad^tions to the professors' salaries. It provided buildings 
and also made grants of land which brought thes<ollege a 
smaU amount of revenue. On three occasions’it authorized 
toe college to conduct lotteries to raise ato^nal funds. 
AftOT 1786 the State made no contributions toThe university 
until 1814. I n that year and annually for 10 years it allotted 

• Har^rd UnlTwilty Oitelocot p^. irtt. 
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Harvard $10,000 as its share of the proceeds of a State bank 
tax, in which the other colleges of the Commonwealth 
participated. This was the last contribution made by the 
State to the university. 

From the beginning, the college received generous dona- 
tions from private sources. The earliest, such as John 
Harvard’s, were spent on lands and b u i l di n gs, but as time 
went on the invested funds increased, and by the middle of 
the eighteenth century the revenue from gifts, rents, and 
money at interest exceed the revenue from the State. 

The colonial government was represented on the board of 
overseers of Harvard College as organized in 1642, by the 
governor, deputy governor, and assistants. This representa- 
tion remained substantially unchanged until the adoption of 
the State constitution in 1780. The hold which the new 
Commonwealth retained upon the college is shown by the 
inclusion of articles in the State constitution designating the 
governor, lieutenant governor, council, and senate as State 
representatives on the board of overseers, and providing 
“ that nothing herein shall be construed to prevent the legis- 
lature of this Commonwealth from making such alterations 
in the government of said university as shall he conducive to 
its advantage and the interests of the republic of letters, in 
as full manner as might have been done by the legislature of 
the late Province of Massachusetts Bay."* This last 
provision was more forceful in expression than practice, since 
the legislature has never (except in the one instance mentioned 
below) attempted to alter the constitution ^ the university 
without the consent of the two governing boards. 

For almost 200 years representatives of the church and 
state composed the membership of the Board of Overseers of 
Harvard, but by act of 1810, 16 laymen were added. The 
board as constituted by this act contained as State repre- 
sentatives the governor, lieutenant governor, councillors, the 
president of the senate, and the speaker of the house. That 
there was a conflict of views at this time regardmg the extent 
to "Which the State should participate in the government of 
the university is revealed by l^islation enacted in 1812 and 
1814. "In direct opposition to a memorial of the CJorpora- 
tion, and without any provision for the consent of the 
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Corporation or Overseers”/ the legislature repealed the act 
of 1810 and restored the former organization of the board. 
The governing boards of the university refused to accept this 
repeal, and in 1814 another act reestablished the composition 
of the board as in the act of 1810 , but added the entire State 
senate to the State’s representation. The act of 1851 , al- 
ready referred to, added the secretaiy of the State boanl of 
education and the treasurer of the college to the board. In 
1865 all State participation in the government of the univer- 
sity came to an end by an act abolishing the ex-ofl5cio mem- 
bers of the board and providing for the election of its mem- 
bers by ballot of the al umni of the university. 

THE COLLEGE OF WILLIAM AND MARY* * 

The earliest attempt to establish a college m Virginia, 
made in 1617 , was defeated by an Indian massacre in 1622 , 
and it was not until 1693 that the project was finally con- 
summated by the founding of the College of WiUiam and 
Mary. . 

The connection of the Anglican Church with the college 
is revealed in its charter and early statutes. The charter, 
granted by the English Crown, set forth a threefold purpose: 
“that the Church of Virginia may be furnished with a sem- 
inary of ministers of the gospel, and that the youth may be 
piously educated in good letters and manners, and that the 
Christian faith may be propagated amongst the Western 
Indians.” To these ends, the charter empowered certain 
designated trustees to “erect, found, and establish a cwtain 
place of universal study, or perpetual College of Divinity, 
Philosophy, Languages, and other good Arts and Sciences. ” 

The statutes of William and Mary of 1736 reiterated the 
purposes of its founders. With reference to the education of 
the Indians they contained thk addition “and that some of 
the Indian Youth that are well-behaved and weU-inclined/ 
being first well prepared in th« Divinity School, may be sent 
out to preach the Gospel to their Countrymen in their Own 
Tongue, after they have duly been put in Orders of Deacons 
and Priests. ” 


< Ibld^ p. xxT. 
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Regarding the visitors and governors (the body having 
general supervisory powers over the college) the statutes said; 

Therefore in the Election of aU Viaitore and Govemoreof the College, 
let iuch be preferred as are Persona of good Morale, and sound in the 
T)octrine of the reformed Church of England. 

The bishop of London was named in the chapter as chan- - 
ceUor of the coUege, and later bishops' held that office, with 
one exception, until the Revolution. Also, the early presi- 
dents of the institution were usually commissaries, or rep- 
resentatives in the coloilies, of the bishop of London. 

These co^ections with the church, thus established, con- 
tinued until the Revolutionary War severed the tie between 
the Church of England and the church in America. * 

The Revolution brought to an end also the relations be- 
tween the coU^ and the state instituted by the college 
charter and recognised in subsequent acts of the general 
assembly of the colony. 

The petition to the British crown to grant a charter for a 
college in -Virginia was made by the general assembly. To- 
ward the building of thp college and for its uses the crown 
appropriated 1,985 pounds, 14 shillings, and 10 pence re- 
ceived from quit rents. in Virginia; the proceeds of a tax of 1 
penny per pound on all tobacco export^ without bond from 
Maryland and Virginia; the profits o( the office of the sur- 
veyor general in Virginia; and 20,000 acres of land. In 1695, 
the general assembly voted the college the proceeds of certain 
duties on skins and furs. In 1705 the crown gave it 1,000 
pounds out of the quit rents. In the same year the general 
assembly^newed the tax on skins and furs; in 1718 it gave 
the ^U^e 1,000 pounds. for three scholarships; and in 1726 
it gave 200 pounds per year for 21 years out of the duty on 
liquors, a duty which was renewed from time to time and 
. afforded the college substantial revenue. In 1759 the assem- 
bly granted the coUege the proceeds of a tax on peddlers. 
No further donations appear to have been made by the 
colonial government of V^irginia to the college, but in 1784 
the State turned over to the colWe the palace and lands of 
the former royal governor. 

By the terras of its charter the college had the ri gh t to send 
a representative to the general assembly. Thin right ceased 
with the adoption of the State constitution in 1776. 
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After the severing of the State's relations with the coUege 
following the Revolution, more than a century elapsed before 
these relations were resumed. The college closed for 4 
years during the Civil War but, though greatly impoverished, 
reopned and continued in operatidn until 1881, when it 
agam closed, for a period of 7 years. In 1888, the State 
legislature authorized the appropriation of $10,000 annually 
toward the support of the college, on condition that it main- 
tain in connection with its collegiate course a system of 
normal instruction and training. At the same time it pro- 
vided for the addition of 10 associate members to the board 
of visitors to be appointed by the governor, with the right to 
choose their successors, in line with the right of the 10 mem- 
bers of the existing board. It designated the superintendent 
of public instruction as ex-officio member, and prescribed the . 
duties of the board with reference to the normal training , 
work. 'This relationship 'continued until 1906, when the 
ownership and control of the college were definitely trans- 
ferred to the State. 

YALE UNIVERSITY (FORMERLY YALE COLLEGE) • 

Yale College, the second college established in Puritan 
New England, was countenanced and encouraged by an act 
of the General Court of Connecticut in 1701, authorizing the 
erection of a "Collegiate School", whose purpose was to 
instruct youth in the arts and sciences that they "may be 
fitted for pubUc employment both in Church 4 Civil State." 

Its self-perpetuating board of 10 trustees, named m the act, 
were ministers of the Puritan Church, and provision was made 
that in filling future vacancies at least the major part of the 
trustees should "be ministers of the gospel inhabiting within 
this Colony.” ^ In 1745, a charter for Yale College (which 
name had succeded that of "Collegiate School") was enacted 
by the governor and company of the colony. This created 
a corporation under the naiAe of "President and Fellows oTv 
Yale (College in New Haven”, to gov ' • • 

have perpetual succession. 'The 1 1 


V' 


• Thta looouot wii rtytowwl and approyad by Carl 
▼WHity. . ' 

' Yal» Unlycnltj. Tha Yala Corporation, Chaitar, 
Offldal DocamanU, 1033. 
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tion named ‘were ^Iso ministers, although they were not re- 
quired ^ be so by the terms of the charter. No required 
representation of the church on the corporation has ever 
been made. 


The state was not represented on the corporation until after 
the entrance of Connec.ticut upon statehood. Although the 
general court had appropriated and continued to appropriate 
both lands and money to the college, it did not ask for 
representation until 1792, when the State granted to the 
college “balances” on certain taxes, with the provision that 
the “governor, lieutenant governor, and six senior assistants 
in the council” be added to the membership of the corpora- 
tion. The State’s new interest in the college grew out of 
the somewhat general movement for State control of higher 
education, a movement which had b^;un even before the 
Revolution, and which was accentuated by the democratic 
ide^ and aspirations which took definite form with the 
setting up of the National Government. In 1819 six senior 
senators took the places of the “assistants in the council ”, and 
this representation remained unchanged until 1872, when six 
alumni were substituted for the senators. The governor and 
lieutenant governor of the State were retained on the cor- 
poration and have continued to the present. 

In the charter of 1745, it was provided: 


That the President and Fellows shall have the Government, Care and 
Management of the said College and all the Matters and Affairs 
thereunto belonging, and shall have Power from Time to Time as 
Occasion shall Require to make, ordain and establish aU such wfiMsMme 
and reasonable Laws, Rules and Ordinances, not Repugnant to the 
Laws of England nor thaj^s of this Colony, as they shall think fit 
and proper for the. Instruction and Education of the Students, and- 
Ordering, Governing, Ruling and Managing the said CoUtwe, and all 
Matters, Affairs and things thereunto belonging, Ch 
repeal and alter as they shall think fit, which shall be laid 
Assembly as often as Required, and may also be Repealed or 
by this Assembly when they shell think prbper. 

Here is an indication of the early appreciation of the 

government that the State had a responsibility in connection 
with the work carried on at Yale, even though the control of 
the institution was in the hands of a board which was largely 
self-perpetuating. 
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COLUMBU UNIVERSITY (FORMERLY KING’S COLLEGE)* 

Columbia University began as King’s College in 1754. A 
controversy over the o-ontrol of the contemplated college 
arose before ite charter was^ obtained. Proposal was made 
for the establishment in the colony of an institution to be 
primarily state-controlled. This proposal did not material- 
ize, and a charter wm secured for an institution to be governed 
by a self-perpetuating board, on which the colony, however 
was givenTather large ex-officio representation.* The instil 
tution received little financial support from the colony and 

was c(^ducted, for the most part, from funds received from 
private sources. ^ 

Immediately foUowing the Revolutionaiy War, the feeling 
ran rather high in many of the colonies that the States needed 
to have control of education, particularly higher education, 
m order to be very sure that no pro-British nor even luke- 
warm 95 percent American instruction persisted. Among 
the States to react most promptly and most completely to 
t^ feeling was New York. In 1784, ji^t after the war 
closed. New York created the regents of the University of 
the State of New York. The idea of a State “university” 
encompassed the whole system of education for the people of 
^e State, including higher education. The regents assumed 
direct control of King’s College in New York City, the name 
of which was changed to Columbia CoUege; but 3 years later 
approved a revised charter under which the college became 
independent, with its own separate board. The regents 
were from the sti^ State appointees, and they were charged 
\ with the responsibility of determining standards of higher 
^education for the State. They had authority to charter 
< collies, thus setting up such regulation^ and requirements 
as they thought appropriate. While the legislature can also 
charter colleges by special legislative acts (and has chartered 
newly half of the institutions now in existence in the State) 
ail institutions are under the supervision of the regents. 

In carrying out its supervisoiy functions, the board of 
regents, tiirough the State commissioner of education, who is 
also president of the University of the State of New Ynrlr 

*’r fnnk D. PMkMttul. Monury of Oolambta 
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promulgates regulations to which all colleges and universities 
in the State must conform, and requires annual reports from 
each institution as the chief method of supervision. These 
regulations cover such matters as minimum endowment; 
adequacy of laboratory and library facilities; number, train- 
ing, and academic rank of faculty mcmljers; hours per week 
of teaching^ salaries; length of college ye^ and such other 
matters as appear necessary to assure thA regents of the 
satisfactory standard of the work being done. While in 
practice the superviaqm is rather general, the regents have 
adequate authority to^ake it specific. 

The control of the regdnts does not contemplate local man-" 
agement of the institutions by the regents. . Each institution 
has its own board, responsible for handling the institution 
within regulations made by the regents. Nor, in spite of 
this strong centralized control, is there any institution over 
which the regents exercise direct jiuisdiction. There is no 
State university in New York in the commonly accepted 
meaning of that term. Even where the State subsidizes 
heavily certain types of work such as agriculture, forestry, 
ceramics, and home economics, it assigns the funds to institu- 
tions which are essentially private but acting as agents for 
the State, as for example, Cornell University and Alfred 
University. (The New York State ^College of Forestiy at 
Syracuse University is an exception, being under a board 
appointed by the Governor, but subject to supervision by 
the regents.) It requires^^that thqre shall be certain State 
appointees on the boards of these institutions, and requires 
that State and Federal funds be spent for certain designated 
purpose^ but it does not require that the institutions give 
up their own individual methods of control and management. 
For example, the regents approve no faculty appointments, 
raise no funds (except State appropriations for particular 
institutions and for scholarships), make no college budgets, 
decide upon no building changes, nor any of the numerous 
things which come before local boards. (ThSbe institutions 
which act as agents for the State and receive appropriations 
from the State must, of course, have their budgets approved 
by the regents before they are presented to the governor.) 
/In short, the regents exercise their control mainly by setting 
standards, making regulations, and requiring reports. Local 
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control of, and financing of the institutions are left to the 
local boards. 

The normal schools, and teachers colleges represent a 
somewhat different relationship. While there is a local board 
in immediate management of each institution, the board of 
regents exercises somewhat more direct control over these 
than over other colleges and universities supported in part 
by the State! For e.xample, the regents do confirm appoint- 
ments to faculty positions in the State normal schoolsTind 
teachers colleges. 

.pother practice in New York should be noted. The 
legislature appropriates very considerable sums to aid worthy 
students. The State supports a considerable number of 
scholarsWps which may be used at any of the approved insti- 
tutions > in the State. Thus, instead of supporting a State 
univpity where tuition is free (or nearly so) the State 
provides funds with which the tuition charge is at least 
partially met at institutions of the student’s own choice. To 
be sure, the number of such State scholarships (about 3,000 
at any one time) is only a fraction of the number of students 
in any of the principal midwestem State universities. The 
plan does operate, however, to aid financially the number who 
are awarded scholarships. 

THE UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA • 

In 1749, Benjamin Franklin published a pamphlet entitled 
“Proposals Relating to the Education of Youth in Pennsyl- 
vania. “ Shortly thereafter a board of 24 interested persons, 
with Franklin as leader, was selected to organize an academy! 
For this purpose the board purchased a building which had 
been erected under a trust established in 1740, for the joint 
purposes of conducting a “Charity School" and a “House 
of Piiblick Worship.” Under the terms of the transfer, the 
Trustees of the Academy assumed, among other obligations, 
that of carrying on the Charity School, which the original 
owners had never succeeded in putting into operation. In 
1751, the Academy was formally opened, and 2 years later 
secured a charter from “Thomas Penn and Richard Penn, 
true and absolute proprietaries and governors in chief of the 
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Province of Pennsylvania^ under ttte t^le of th«l*‘ Academy 
and Charitable School Provinpe of Pennsylvania." 
A self-perpetuating bo^d of trustees Was provided for, none 
of whose members were provincial offi^rs, or in any way rep- 
resented the province oflBcially. Ivl 1755 the charter was 
changed ^0 as to make th© nam© ‘-The College, Academy, and 
Charitable School of Philadelphia." 

In this revised charter of 1755 it wm required that the 
trustees and professors “do and shall taae and subscribe the 
three first written oaths, appointed to be taken and pre- 
• scribed, in and by one act of parliament passed in the first 
year of the reign of our late sovereign Lord George the first, 
intitule'd, An . Act for th© further security of his Majesty’s 
person and Government, and the Succession of the Crown in 
the heirs of the late Princess Sophia, being Protestants, and 
fof^extinguishing th© Hopes of the Pretended Prince of Wales, 
and his open and secret abetters." 

This requirement in th© charter is quoted here because it 
represents in a more outspoken way than do most of the early 
college charters the assumed right of the government to use 
the college to perpetuate the political doctrine dominant for 
the moment in the government. Th© fact that in this par- 
ticular instance the political issue involved the free church 
versus the established church struggle complicates but does 
not lessen the si^;nificance of the principle. The college, 
while under private control, was yet public in nature to the 
extent of requiring of professors the oath required of public 
officials, even where that oath was intensely partisan. 

In 1779, after' Pennsylvania had declared its independence 
of the crown, the charter was changed. The institution 
became the University of the State of Pennsylvania, and the 
board of trustees was to be constituted largely of State and 
national officials, with representatives of the various churches 
and a few private individuals making up the remainder. 
The oath was changed but not omitted. '*^A11 professors were 
now, in 1779, to be required to **take and subscribe the oath 
or afiBrmatipn prescribed by the 40th section of the constitu- 
tion of this commonwealth, to be taken by the officers of t.bia 
State." Thus the status of professois as officers of the 
State was confirmed under tjbe new auspices. 
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The State gave to the university extensive lands comprised, 
in certain confiscated estates, the proceeds to be used for the 
maintenance of the university. By this act, the State as^ ‘ 
sumed responsibility for the partial support of the university 
over which it also had essentially complete control 

The issue which was later to arise in the Dartmouth College 
case came up promptly in Pennsylvania after the adoption 
of the 1779 charter which deprived the original trustees of 
their rights and privileges under the earlier charter and 
created a new hoard of trustees to assume rights and privileges. 
Naturally the old board protested. They held certain funds 
and grants which they had accepted under the terms of the 
old charter. The legislature was without jtirisdiction to pass 
a law impairing the obligation of contracts. Yielding to 
these arguments, the legislature of 1789, 10 years later, 
repealed parts of the 1779 charter and reinstated the old self- 
perpetuating board of trustees in control of the institution 
under its old name, the College, Academy, and Charitable 
School of Philadelphia. Thus, the le^Iature responded to 
the principle of the inviolability of contract, in essentially 
fhe same way as the United States Supreme Court was to do 
30^ years later in the^ case of Dartmouth College, and the 
private nature of the mstitution was established. 

Two years latef, 1791, the two corporations, the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania aad the College, Academy, and Charita- 
ble School of Philadelphia, proposed’^ plan of union. The 
charters were therefore^revised, and a new corporation estab- 
lished under the name of the University of Pennsylvania, with 
a self-perpetuating board of trustees. The Governor of the 
State was to be chairman of the board, but there was to bo 
no other State representative. The control of the institution 
has remained in this form to the present time. 

DARTMOUTH COLLEGE “ 

Dartmouth College, the last of the collt^es foimded during 
the colonial era, was established in 1769 under a charter 
panted by the Governor of the Province of New Hampshire 
in the name of t|^ King of England. Qrowing religious toler- 
ance'was evid ent in the charter, which required that 7 out of 
■* Thia aoooQat WH nriawwl ud approTwl by Sidney C. n«7wvd, McnUry of Dartmouth 
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the 12 trustees should be laymen, and declared that the college 
would not exclude persons of “any religious denomination 
’ whatsoever • • • on account of his or their speculativeu 

sentunents in Religion & of his or thdir being of a religious 
profession different from the said Trustees of the said Dart- 
mouth College.” Religious influence in the college, however, 
was ngyedominantly Congregational. Recognition of State 
interest In the institution was limited to provision^ the 
charter for ex-officio membership of the Governor of New 
Hampshire on the self-perpetuating board of trustees. 

Joined with Dartmouth College was the Indian Charity 
School at Lebanon, Conn., for the support of which the full- 
blooded Indian, Samson Occom, and his companion, Nathan- 
iel Whitaker, had raised a sum of more than 11 ,000 pounds by 
a barnstorming to&r of England." On the strength of the 
English donations, an EngUsh b^^of trustees was'arranged 
for the control of the funds o^^ne Indian Charity School. 
Lord Dartmouth was chairman of this board. • 

Until 4 years after this pilgrimage to England to raise funds, 
the Indian«vCharity School had no governing board and no 
charter. It was owned by a certain zealous evangelist 
Eleazar Wheelock, a “New Light” Congregationalist. li 
was entirely a private venture.** This fact is important in the 
later affairs of Dartmouth College, because this Mr. Wheelock 
felt BO keenly his ovraership of the college, the direct descend- 
ant of the Indian Charity School, that the presidency of the 
college was virtually handed down as an i^aritance to his 
son, and was maintained as a sort of family institution. When, 
therefore, the trustees in the second decade of the nineteenth 
^ntury, began to exert some pressure upon the president, John 
Wheelock, to break the hold of the “family dynasty”, he 
challenged their authority, and broke openly wi^h them. The 
trustees thereupon discharged President Wheelock and, in 
sunder of 1815, elected a new president. The alinement 
of religious denotations and of political parties played an 
important' part in the^ events— a too complicated^ part to 
relate here. But the issue of particular importance was 
brought out by President Wheelock m his-appeal to the legis- 
latur^ shortly before his dismissal. He charged the trustees 
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with scheming to strengthen the interest of .party or sect, 
which by extending influence under the fairest professions’ 
wUl eventuaUy affect the poUtical independence of the people 
and move the springs of government." While probably this 
remark had little foundation in fact, it shows the nature of 
the arguments used. 

Dartmouth College was the chief issue in the next State 
election of New Hampshire foJUowing Wbeelock’# dismissal. 

The Democrats, the Wheelock party, won. The legi^la^re 
changed the name to Dartmouth CJnivespity, increased 'the 
tnlfetees from 12 to 21, and established a board of overseertV 
with large representation of State officials. This board of \ 
overseers was the board with final jurisdiction. The two ^ 
boards made Wheelock president of the university. ' 

But the old board of trustees refused to accept raemt>ership 
on the new board, and persisted in the maintenance of Dart- 
mouth College, They contended that the law was uncona^- 
tutional. Their secretary-treasurer, however, did joiil wdth 
the new board and took with him the official seal and all offi- 
cial papers. A suit to recover these official documents and 
the seal was carriec^, to the Supreme Court of the United 
States and was won wifli the aid of the famous plea of Daniel 
Webster, a graduate of Dartmouth. The issue was clear. 

The charter under which the trustees had operated was held 
to be a contract between the State and the college. On the 
basis of it, gifts had been accepted and plans laid which were 
of serious concern to many individuals. Neither the State 
nor the college could change that contract without the consent 
of the other. Such change would violate the Federal Consti- 
tution, which forbids the States to pass laws “irf^Jiairing the 
obligation of contracts." ♦ 

Hence the law establishing Dartmouth University was pull 

. Md void. The old board of tpistees regained control of the 
college. The State could not appoint a new board to exercise 
controlj nor abolish the mstitution by the device of creating 
another to take its place. The charter rights of private col- - 
leges and universities were irrevocably established. 

The influence of this decision was far-reaching. It gave 
new emphasis to the ^tinction between private 9hd public 
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colleges. It gave stimiilus to the movemeht to establish 
State-controlled Rnd State-supported universities which was 
rising in the South Atlantic States, and which was readv to 
take form in the States being carved out of the Northwest 
Territoiy. It resulted 'in corporation laws in many of the 
States reserving to the States the right to alter the terms of 
charters issued under the laws. Finally, ^it resulted in so 
^strong a distinction between public higher education and 
private higher education in some later-developed States, that 
the States have felt little responsibility for the work of private 
colleges maintained wit hin their borders. 

RUTGERS UNIVERSITY 

Queen’s College (later Rutgers University) was founded by 
royal charter in 1766, and owes its early development to its 
oMation with the Dutch Reformed Church. However, the 
religious tie weakened as decades passed, and in 1862 Rulers 
College became organically independent of the church. 

In 1864 the legislature of New Jersey designated the Rut- 
gers Scientific School, maintained by “The Trustees of Rut- 
gers College in New Jersey”, as “the State College for the 
Benefit of Agriculture and the Mechanic Arts.” It was pro- 
vided that “general powers of supervision and control” were 
to be exercbed by a State board of visitors appointed by the 
Governor. Thus by l^islative enactment, the State of New 
Jersey entered into aoontract with the trustees to furnish 
educational service, and dual control for the institution was 
established. The validity of this contractual relationship was 
subsequently upheld by the courts of the State In 1917 the 
legislature further designated the Rutgers Scientific School as 
the State University of New Jersey. No change of control 
was provided for. In 1918 thd trustees established the New 
Jersey College for Women as a part of the universify. In 
1929 the State created a board of r^ents “to determine the 
State's neleds in connection with public higher education ”, 
and to contract with such institutions as the State shall utilize 
for the purpose of public higher education.' Ift recent years 
the State and Federal governments have provided approxi- 
mately half o f the funds upon whi<^ Rutgers University 
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operates (including those derived from tuition and other edu- 
cational services). Although technicaUy the entire univei^ty 
18 under pnvate control, being maintained through its self- 
perpetuating board of trustees, its entire budget (including 
mcome from both public and private sources) is subject to the 
approval of the State board of r^ents. 

PRINCETON AND BROWN 

The two rema^ng colonial collies are the College of New 
Jersey Qater Princeton University) founded by the Presby- 
terians in 1746, and Brown by the Baptists in 1764^ Each 
has a very interesting history, but in neither has the ‘issue of 
state control ever been very acute. Nothing will be said 
concerning them, therefore, except that they are no longer 
under church control Each' has its own self-perpetuating 
bo^. The Governor of New Jersey is ex-officio a member 
of Princeton’s board of trustees. 


EFFECT OF THE REVOLUTIONARY SPIRIT ON CHURCH 
CONTROL OF COLLEGES 

The attempt in several instances during the revolutionary 
and post-revolutionary periods to convert private or church- 
controUed coUeges into state institutions was due parUy to 
the influence in this country of the French idea— the state in 
control of all grades of education both higher and lower 
But more largely, perhaps, th% agitation for public higher 
education was the expression of a need bom of the political 
and social upheaval of the times. Sevei'al State univereities 
were founded during this period, the Univereity of Georgia 
m 1785, the University of North Carolina in 1789, and the 
Umversity of South Carolina in 1805. For a time the forces 
favoring centralizatio^^^of higher education under state con- 
trol were very active, but with the return early in the nine- 
teenth century of more setUed conditions, enthusiasm for this 
t^ of institution waned. There was, furthermore, a revival 
of the former religious zeal. The colleges in the East “ became 
the caters of a deep and fervid religious life.”**' Through 
their influence many new colleges were founded in the western 
*territory. By 1860, 180 permanent oolites had been estab- 
Donald O. Tho IVondln* of AmortcM CoIl*t«i and UnlTwltta Bote* th« 
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lished throughout the country by the various denominational 
groups.** But 17 State institutions had been established. 
Although the Dartmouth College decision gave new impetus 
to the lagging movement for state-controlled colleges, it was 
not until the passage of the Morrill Land-Grant Act of 1862, 
by which the Federal Goveniment endowed colleges of agri- 
culture and mechanic arts in all the States, that publicly 
supported higher education took on the rapid growth and 
importance it has achieved in the period since the Gvil War. 

RECENT STATUS OF CHURCH-CONTROLLED COLLEGES 

Although, largely because of the widely expanding field of 
publicly controlled higher institutions, the period of- most 
rapid growth and of the greatest influence of the denomina- 
tional colleges came to an end before the close of the nine- 
teenth century, the church collie has continued to play an 
important role in the advancement of higher education. 
Statistics published by the OflBce ®f Education for 1929-30, 
contain data for 521 denominational colleges and universi- 
ties, 395 of which are under Protestant control, and 126 of 
which are under Catholic control. While the number of 
Catholic colleges doubled during the period from 1900 to 
1930, the number of Protestant colleges declined by 8. This 
slight loss was probably due, however, to factors which were 
advantageous to the colleges rather than otherwise. Many 
of the weaker institutions, among them a number of "female 
seminaries" which had sprung up all over the country during 
the period following the Gvil War to the end of the century, 
were abandoned, while othei^ were combined to produce 1 
strong institution in the place of 2 or more weaker ones. 

The figures foimd in table 13 show the advance with refer- 
ence to size of faculty, student numbers, ^d income, which 
institutions under Protestant control made during the years 
1899—1900 tb 1929-30, compiled from statistical reports of the 
OflSce of Education for those years. 
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CHAPTER III: CURRENT STATUS OF HIGHER 
EDUCATION UNDER PROTESTANT AUSPICES 

A large increase in the number of higher educational in- 
stitutions took place in the 35-year period between the close 
of the Civil War and the end of the century. By far the 
largMt number were established under denominational 
auspices, as will be seen from the following table, which 
shows the number of “permanent” institutions established 
by 1860, as compared with the number established byl890, 
by various agencies: ’ 


Table 1. Higher educational ineiitutione eiiablished bv I860, and bv 

1890, reepectively ^ 
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CHURCH BOARDS OF EDUCATION 


With the rapid multiplication of denominational colleges 
and schools during the latter half of the nineteenth centuiy, 
it became apparent that the various Protestant Church 
bofhes needed some sort of central authority to coordinate 
their educational efforts and to exercise direction over the 
institutions established under their auspices. An especial 
need for an organization of this kind arose in some denomina- 
tions from the necessity of giving financial suppbrt to their 
institutions, particularly the newer ones in the West, if they 
were to continue. During this period, therefore, and in the 
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early years of the twentieth century, a number of denomina- 
tional boards of education were instituted. 

In the following pages a brief statement is made concern- 
ing the origins, purposes, and relationships to the institu- 
tions and to the churches of several of these boards estab- 
lished by Protestant Churches having large educational 
interests. There are also assembled certain statistical data 
with reference to the educational institutions conducted by 
or associated with these churches. 

Because of the great number of denominations, it is im- 
practicable to indicate what provision each of them has 
made for looking after the interests of their educational 
work. A census of religious organizations in 1920 -revealed 
212 separate church bodies “presumed to have a national 
organization”, and the Yearbook of American Churches, 
1933, combining those Which are related, lists 32 groups of 
religious bodies, units in each of which conduct educational 
work of some nature. At the end of this chapter are listed 
church bodies other than those mentioned above which 
conduct, or have affiliations with higher educational institu- 
tions of various kinds. ' The information is taken from the 
Yearbook of American Churches for 1933, pages 104-216. 

The information concerning the first six of the following 
church boards of education was taken, for the most part, 
from a survey of higher education in the United Lutheran 
Church.* 

CONGREGATIONAL AND CHRISTIAN CHURCHES 

The first educational oiiganization having for its purpose 
the supervision of aid to be granted to the colleges appears 
to have been the Society for the Promotion of Collegiate 
and Theological Education at the West, a body established 
in 1843 by the Congregational and Presbyterian Churches. 
Any person could become a member by contributing annually 
to its funds. The enterprise appears to have been supported 
chiefly, however, by the Congregationalists. This society 
functioned independently until 1874, when it united with the 
American Education Sociefy, becoming the American 
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College Md Education Society", the purpose of which was 
to aid ministerial students. 

In 1879, the Congrogationalists established the New West 
Educatioi^ Commission, to promote the educational interests 
of the church in Utah and other Western States, and in 1893 
this organization*merged with the American College and 
Education Society, which, the following year, became "The 
Congr^ational Education Society", whose purpose was 
stated to be: 

the promotion of Chrutian education by assisting needy young men of 
piety 5^d ability in acquiring an education for the gospel ministry 
by aiding theological and coUegiate institutions, academies, and other 
schools in which children and youth are trained under Christian 
teachers; and by the employment of any kindred agencies which may 
be deemed desirable. 

In 1921, the National Council of the Congregational 
Church created another agency, the Congregational Founda- 
tion for Education, for the purpose of developing closer 
relations between Ae church and the institutioiis of higher 
education which it had created or fostered, and of making 
available the resources of the church "for counsel and en- 
cou^ement of these institutions through administrative - -- 
advice and financial aid. " This agency was made a depart- 
ment of the Congregational Education Society in 1927, and 
in 1931 its name was changed to Division of Educational 
Institutions. The name ‘.‘Congregational Foundation for 
Education" is now used to designate the fund which it is 
hoped may be built up for the support of Congregational 
schools and colleges. 

In 1931, also, the National Council of the Congregational 
Church and the General Convention of the Christian Church 
were merged, the resultant oiganization being called, the 
General Council of the Congregational and Christian 
Churches, whose purpose ‘‘is to foster and express the sub- 
stantial umty of the Congregational and Christian Churches 
in fmth, purpose, polity, and work. ' ’ * The combined church 
bodies are known as the Congregational and Christian 
Churches. 

The Congre^tional and Christian Churches do not at- 
tempt to exer cise control over their educational institutions 
• Ywrbook. OoogniittaiMltiKl Ohriftiaa itsi; p i 
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through their educational agencies. This is in keeping with 
the general ^character of the churches, which is revealed in 
one of their “Principles of Christian Fellowship”: “The 
local church is the center and soul of the whole organization. 
It is seU-adininistering and is the final arbiter of all questions 
relating to its own life.”* The educational agencies are 
clothed with authority merely to assist the institutions at 
their request and to promote closer relations among the 
colleges and between the collies and the churches. 

The following informa'tion with reference to the higher 
educational institutions associated with the Congregational 
and Christian Churches is taken from the 1932 Yearbook of 
the Congr^ational and Christian Churches, pages 41 and 42. 
Attention is called to the statement in the Yearbook that 
“Some of the colleges are imdenominational, but have had 
some historical relation to Congregational or Christian 
Churches.” 


Table 2.—IiMtructor» ar^ officer$^ sluderdt, and amount of productive 
JunoM of htq)^ educ(Uional iruhtutiont asaociated uiith the Conoreoa- 
itonal and Chneltan ^hurchet ^ 


of Lnstitutionf 

Number 

lostnic- 
tors and 
officers 

Students 

Amount of 
productive 
funds 

1 

t 

1 

4 

1 

Theoloflcal BemlDuiM 

• 

0 

41 

167 

2,058 

1, 180 
23.020 


Coliefei... 

$iiZ8si,ira 

ToUl 

60 

3,125 

25,100 

113,881,178 



DISCIPLES OF CHRIST 


The establishment of a central organization to coordinate 
the educational work of the Disciples of Christ was not ac- 
complished until 1914. Two previous attempts to set up 
such' a body, the first in 1894, resulted in failure because of 
lack of support of the movement. The primary reason for 
this lack of support was the policy of extreme individualism 
which has characterized the Disciples movement. The 
church organization is highly decentralized, and among its 
memb^it is preferably termed “brotherhood" instead of 
“denominatio n." When a board of education was finally 
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establwhed, it came into existence as an outgrowth of the 
Association of the Colleges of the Disciples of Christ, and not 
as a creation of the international convention, the church's 
national body. The board has preserved the principle of 
independence in its relations with the cooperating colleges. 
Article X of the bylaws of the board reads: 

Nothing in the articles of incorporation or theaJ bylaws shall in 
any way be construed as interfering with or violating the complete 
autonomy of any cooperating educational institution in the free and 
unhindered management of its own affairs by its own board of trustees. 

With regard to the relations of the board to the inter- 
national convention, it makes annual reports to that body, 
submts nomiiwtions for its approval or disapproval, and 
receives from it instructions and recommendations for its 
program. The powers of the board, however, are derived 
laigely from the cooperating institutions. Through its arti- 
cles of incorporation it has power to promote and investi 
higher education and to act as a clearing house for all 
for educational purposes. 


The foUowing table shows the number of educati 
mstitutions cooperating with the Board of Education of 
Disciples of Christ, together with the numbers of t 
faculties and students, and their total annual incomes for the 
year 1931. The information is taken from the Sixteenth 
Annual Report of the Board of Education Disciples of 
Christ, October 6-11, 1931, pages 10-14. 


The Board of Education Zf the Methodist Episcopal 
Church was created in 1868 by the general conference, the 
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chief legislative of the church. Among the jx^were"' 
•"assiped to it were: The granting of aid to students for the 
minis^ and to educational institutions, approving the 
establishment and organization o|new institutions, collecting • 
and publishing statistics, furnishing plana for educational 
buildings, and giving advice on the location of new institu- 
tions. Although endowed with these rather broad powers, 
the board appears to have confined its functions for about 20 
years very largely to the furnishing of aid to ministerial 
students. The multiplication of institutiona and the lack 
of me^od in the educational program of the church led to 
agitation for increased powers for the board. This was 
brought about in 1892, by the creation of the university 
senate, to act as a standardizing agency for the institutions. 
Through this agency the board was able to supervise the 
work of the institutions. Upon the basis of reports of the 
university senate, the board was instructed to list in its 
annual reports^ all educational institutions conducted tinder 
Metho^t auspices, according to the following classification: 
(1) Primary schools, (2) secondary schools, (3) colleges, 
(4) universities, and (5) schools of theology^ 

Further strengthening of the*board’« supervision over the 
educational institutions was insured by the passage in 1924 
of the following legislation: 


inititution or educational foundation of the Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church shall hereafter be established or receive support 
from iM church funds without its plans and organisation having b^n 
nr« submitted to the board of education for its approval. 

No in^itution having been classified by the boara of education 
c^np iU cl^lfication without first ha^ secured the approval of 
the Board of Education of the Methodis^piscopal Church 


The Methodist Episcopal Church has. not attempted to 
exercise control of its educational institutions through pro- 
visions in their charters, and the relation of the board of 
education is merely advisory. Actually, however, its 
i^uence is strong, b^use of its power to withhold recogni- 
tioB and support. 

The Methodist Yearbook for 1933 lists the ~ educational 
institutions of the Methodist Episcopal Church as follows: 
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Universities 5 

Colleges (1 affiliated). 37 

Schools of theologv (4 are departments of universl* 

ties and colleges) g 

Junior colleges "I'*!!!!'”* 6 ^ 

SeoondSry schools III” 23 

^ Commercial schools H" ] 

Training schools IIIIII ft 

Unclassified 1 HI o 


Colleges.. 

Professional schools 

Junior colleges 

Secondary schools.. 


Negro 


9 

3 

2 

1 


Total 101 

In 1930P-31, 39 universities and colleges reported to the 
board of education. Tiurty-eight reported a total enroll* 
ment of 64,647, and 34 a totd income of $15,230,918. 


NORTHERN BAPTIST CONVENTION 


The American Baptist Edufcational Society, organized in 
1888, was the first national education agency set up by the 
Baptiste. Any member of a Baptist church in the United 
States could belong to the society by paying an annual fee 
6f $10. The objects of the society were: 

To promote the establishment of schools wherever deemed desirable 
for the development of a wise and comprehensive educational system, 
by such cooperation as njay be practicable, in securing sites, buildings,' 
and equipment; and in the early stages of such undertakings, by pay- 
ment, in part, of teachers' salaries; to stimulate effort for the endow- 
ment of inetitutioni of learning*^ / 


Acting under this authority, the society, through the 
benevolence of John D. Rodcefeller, founded the University 
of Chicago in 1890, and aided other collies, particularly in 
the South and the West. The society became the principal 
channel through which Mr. Rockefeller aided higher educa- 
tion. It received very little support from other sources, and 
after Mr. Rockefeller organized the general education board 
through w^hicih to direct his gifto to institutions of other 
denominationa as wdl as to the Baptists, the society ceased 
to function. 


/ 


The board of education was established in 1912, as an 
unincorporated committee of the Northern Baptist Conven- 


>0 
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tion, which itself came into existence only in 1908. 
board was founded — 


The 


♦ • • to develop the educational institutions of our churches, to 

make a comprehensive study of our educational probl^, and to 
foster such denominational institutions and denominational ministries 
In other schools of learning as the board may approve. 

The divisions of the Baptist Church organization are: 
first, district associations; second, State conventions; and, 
third, the Northern Baptist' Convention — the national gov- 
erning body. The o^anizadon is decidedly congregational 
in character. The State conventions exercise a large amount 
of autonomy in educational affairs. Their approval must be 
had for g^rants made to ^he colleges in their respective terri- 
to^es by the board of education, in order to be included in 
the budget of the board. Ecclesiastical control over the 
educational institutions ^ch received aid from the churches 
was favored by the American Baptist Education Society. 
The Northern Baptist Convention, on the other hand, has not 
been greasy interested in exercising legal control. A com- 
mittee on denominational relations to educational institutions 
in 1910, expressed its judgment that, 

• • • denominational control of our schoola will depend less upon 

legal ^nds than upon our sending to our schools a large proportion 
of their students Md supplying to their treasuries a large proportion 
of their funds. 

An exam^e of this more liberal policy is shown in the 
case of th^niversity of Chicago. The articles of incorpora- 
tion of tte university provided that the president and two- 
thirds of the board of trustees must be members of the Bap- 
tist Church. In 1923 the convention assented to ^ amend- 
ment of the articles of incorporation eliminating the require- 
ment r^arding the presidency and reducing the proportion 
of members of the board that must be members of the 
Baptist Church to three-fifths. 

The Twentieth Annual Report of the Bpard of Education 
of the Northern Baptist Convention for 1931, page 24, gives 
the following information concerning the educational institu- 
tions of the denominotidh: 
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Type of institutions 

Number 

Faculty 

Students 

Income 

UnlTcnltlw and ooll«na • 

Junior ooUora _ 

Acsdnmlas and instltutM. 
Thaological aexntnmriM 
Trainini schools 

Total 

21 ' 
0 
14 
11 
0 

1,8M 

146 
178 

147 
28 

28,638 
1,7«1 
3^533 
1,614 . 
318 

|l^^Be,440' 
80a023 
1.636,331 
764,883 
' 133,910 

' 68 

ZS«4 

64,063 

18,323,049 



PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH IN THE UNITED STATES OF 

AMERICA 

1819, the General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church 
m the Umted States of America created a board of education 
to ^ist presbyteries and associations in educating pious 
youth for the gospel ministry.” In 1848, the board was 
given authority to aid educational institutions also, and 
aimu^ appropriations were ipade to the colleges and other 
r ' oiganization, the Presbyterian Board of 

Aid for Colleges Md Academies, was established in 1883 to 
assist and establish institutions in the West. This board 
was reorg^ed in 1904 as “The CoUege Board”4nd in 1916 
It WM umted with the Board of Education, whibh absorbed 
Us functions. In a comprehensive reoiganizaUon of its 
denommauonal agencies in 1922, the general assembly placed ^ 
*7 of Its educational work under one board, the Board 
of Chns^ Education. This board took over the duties ^f 
the previous boards without essential changes 
Under its constitution, the board of aid for coUeges and 
jmadeimee exercised control of the Presbyterian coUeges 
t^ugh the matter of support. The constitution stipulated 
* order to receive aid, every institution thereafter 
^Wished h^ to be either organically connected with the 
Presbytenan Church, or provide in its charter for two-thirds 
representation of the church on its board of trustees. With 
reference to existing institutions, appropriations made for 
endoi^ent were to revert to the board if the institutions 
ahould pasb from denominational control. Strengthening of 
control was accomplished by requiring institutions to have 
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clear title to their properties, and by taking mortgages oa . 
all the, property of the institutions which received aid from* 
the property funds of the board. 

The church changed the policy of its relations to thh 
colleges in 1905, the general assembly declaring that: 


seek neither to dominate colleges nor to carry them 

IfWiJl-cooperate with them * • •. The Board will seek primarily 
to stimulate coUegea to self-help, and their home fields to the utmost 
limit of support -and endowment. ^ 


This position of the church was even 
stated by the general assembly in 1906: 


more strongly 


It is not called upon to own colleges necessarily, nor to dictate in 
the nmnagement of their internal affairs. It is caUed upon to support - 
Its colleges, to develop them, to give them means for real growth, and 
to put before the students the highest educational opportunity. 

The Presbyterian ^urch government is composed of 
three units— the presbytery, the synod, and the general 
assembly. The presbytery is a body consisting of all the 
ministers within a certain area and one elder from each 
con^egation. It has jurisdiction over all the churches and 
ministers within its area. A synod consists of all the minis- 
ters and delegate elders of several presbyteries. The general 

assembly is the supreme governing body for the entire 
church. 


The supijart and maintenance of the higher educational 
uwtitutions are primarily functions of the synods. Emanciai 
aid to the institutions by the board has been badld upon 
the approval of the synods in which the institutmns are 
located. The board has always required that ins^utionj 
founded partly as home missionary enterprises shall M under 
ecclesiastical control, as a guarantee of the security of its 
financial support. 

The Ninth Annual Report of the Board of Christian 
Education of the Presbyterian Church hi the United States 
of America, for 1931-32, lists 63 higher educational institu- 
tions “with which the board is authorized to cooperate", 
grouping them according to their various chapter pro^ 
Visions", as follows: 

(1) Thirty-three institutions “organicaDy connected with 
the Presbyterian Church in the United States of America, 
their boards of control being elected, nominated, or con- 
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firmed by semion, presbytery, synod, or General Assembly, 
or by a board of the Church." This list consists of twenty! 
s« 4-^ar alleges, 5 junior colleges, and 2 academies. 

(2) Institutions “under the control of s'elf-perpetuating 
boards of^trest^ of which a piajority or two-thirds or 
thre^uwteis of ^e members at least must be membere of 
1*0 I^bytenan Churcb in the United States of America " 
Ihis list consists of six 4-year coUeges.< 

(3) Institutions which “are under the observation and 
approval of the synods within whose bounds they are located, 
and are histoncaUy and traditionaUy connected with the 
Prrebytenan Church in the United States of America.” 

consists of. thirteen 4-year colleges anc[ 1 junior 

(4-) 'Twelve theological seminaries. 

The report gives the foUowing data with reference to the 
institutions: 


'= « «=i 


Type of Instltutlooi i 

Number 

Faculty 

Students 

Income 

1 

1 

1 

1 

4 

1 

Colleflm and uaJrerBitlfls. 

Junior ooUem 

Academies 

4fi 

0 

2 

1,690 

83 

6 

31.933 

1.093 

09 

SS. 833,824 
813, 191 
32,774» 

Total 

* ^ 

M _ _ _ A .m 

53 

. 

1,77# 

33,094 

9.197,794 


I similar dau are not given for the theological temlnarles. 


UNITED LUTHERAN CHURCH 


mee bo^es of Lutherans, the General Synod, the Gen- 

South, merged 

m 1918 to form the United Lutheran Church. Preidou^to 
this ^ou, each of these bodies had a board of education 
which, when the meiger took place, was dissolved, and in thek 
pla^ was substituted one board of education for the entire 
United Lutheran Church. This board was granted broad 
imwere, wvering all phases of the educational work of 
chu^ including cooperation with the church synods in 
estabhshi^ new institutions, and receiving and disbursinir 
contnbutions for educational purposes. 
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The United Lutheran Church is divided into synods. The 
sjTiods vary in size, some consisting of a single State, and 
others comprising several States. Each higher educational 
institution of the church must be r^ated to a synod, which is 
responsible for the institution’s suppo^ and integrity. 
The establishment and control of the institutions are func- 
tions of the synods, the board’s authority in these matters 
being purely olvisoryT With reference to the distribution of 
aid, the constitution of the board of education specifies that 
institutions which receive ’such aid must be organically con- 
nected with a synod of the church, or must be directly 
authorized by the church, or must, by charter provision, 
have at least two-thirds of their trustees members of the 
United Lutheran Church. The board of education has 
declared that the main reason for the ejcistence of Christian 
colleges is to exalt the Bible and religion in the curriculum. 
It has advocated the requirement that the study of the Bible 
be made one of the qualifications of an institutipn for receiving 
financial assistance. 

The following information is taken ^pm the Lutheran 
World Almanac,* 1931-33, volume VII, pages 349-359. 

Table 6—F acuity, atuderUs. and intern of educational inatitutiona under 
the control of the United Lxdheran Church 


1 Includes 1 iBsUtutioD In Ctneds and 1 not opeoad. # 

’'Includes 1 Institution in Ceneds. 

’ All eioept 8 in preparstory depsrtinect. 

UNITED PRESteYTERIAN CHURCH 

The Board of Education of the United Presbyterian Church 
was established by the general assembly of the church in 
1859, and authorized 

To cheriah and diffuM an education^ spirit throughout the ^urch; 
to cooperate with the preiby teries, the aynoda, and the general aeaem- 

< Pablisbed by Um NtdtnaJ Latbciran CoodoU. » Baat Sttb St.. Ntw York. ^ 


Type of Institutions 

Kumber 

Facolty 

Students 

Income 

1 

9 

1 


1 

Theological seminaries 

18 

85 

475 

tS31.l9S 

Colleges 

Junior oolleget, academies, and 

» 14 

439 

1(X718 


otbers 

*9 

>84 

7M 

31S.543 

'Total 

30 

008 

11,989 

^803. 140 
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b\j, in the establishment of insUtutions of learning; to assist in the 
education of pious and promising young men in their literary and 
theological education for the ministry; to concert and execute such 
raeMures as may be judged proper for increasing the fund of the 
board, and promoting tlie general ceubc. 

The duties of the board have remained essentially the 
same since its creation. Although the general assembly in 
1867 authorized the ^?oard to appropriate $2,000 annually 
to each of two coUeges established by the church, the funds 
were not made avaUable to the board, and no general pro- 
vision for the support of colleges was made until 1894, when 
the board was authorized to raise money from the church i 
for this purpose. 

The denominational organization of the United Presby- 
terian Chinch is similar to that of the Presbyterian Church 
in the United States of America. (See p. 31 .) Its pres- 
byteries and synods have similar powers, one of which is 
the establishment and support of institutions. In this they 
have the cooperation of the board of education. Control 
by the church is exercised through the board by the require- 
ment of majority representation of the Church on insti- 
tutional boards of trustees as a condition for receiving aid. 

*^6 annual report of the Board of Education of the 
United Presbyterian Church of North America, 1930, lists 
five coUeges under its control, with a total enrollment of 
3,876, and a total annual income of $558,302. 

There were orig^ally four theological schools of the ‘ 
United Presbyterian Church. Two were consolidated, one 
was discontinued, and consoUdation of the remaining two 
has recenUy been eflfected, so that the church owns but 
one such institution at the present time. 


METHODIST pPISCOPAL CHURCH, SOUTH » 

The General Conference of the Methodist Episcopal 
Chuh5h, South, set up a general board of education in 
1894. In 1930 it meiged this board with the general Sun- 
day school board and* * * the general Epworth League board, 
the three constituting the general board of Christian edu- 


• Tte ttatMimt ncvdlof Ui* bowd oJ Um MMbodict Epbooptl Chunsh. Soatb. b r*. 

!f****°f!”^ “ tonbhRl by W. M. Abuinter. Swratvy of tbo DoportcMot of Scb^ 

•ndOolbr^OwiRUBoRd of Ohrtatbn Eduction of the M.B.Ohuroh. South. 
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cation. The supervision of the educational institutions of 
the church, therefore, falls under the general board of 
Christian education, while direct responwbility for their 
supervision is vested in the department of schoob and 
colleges of the general board. The official and l^al rela- 
tionship which the general board has to the collies of the 
church is stated in the 1930 discipline of the church; 

Trustees of our schools, colleges, universities, and hospitals must 
*be at least 21 years of age. Three-fourths of them must at all times 
be members of the church, and all must be nominated, confirmed, or 
elected by some governing body of the church, or by some board or 
officers of the church to which this power has been delegated by the 
governing body of the church. . 

No new institution shall be established until it has been author- 
ised by the annual conference and has received the approval of the 
general board of Christian education; nor shall an institution already 
in existence be taken under the care of the church, until It has been 
adopted by the annual conference after consideration by the conference 
board of education, and has been approved by the general board of 
Christian education. No institution shall receive the financial sup- 
port or recognition of the church whose tr>uteee, curators, or directors 
are not selected in accordance with the requirements of the discipline, 
insofar as the laws of the several States will permit. 

There are two phases of the control which the church 
exercises over the colleges: At Emory University, Atlanta, 
Ga., the board of trustees itself elects its own members, 
but they are confirmed by the general board of Chrbtian 
education. At Southern Methodist University, Dallas, 
Tex., the board of trustees nominates a part of their trustees, 
and the supporting annual conference nominates the re- 
mainder, but the genera] board of Christian education 
elects these members. 

The remainder of the institutions of the church are owned 
and operated by the various annual conferences of the church. 
In some instances these collies elect their own trustees, to 
be confirmed by the supporting annual conferences. 'In the 
majority of thqni, however, the annual conferences elect the 
trustees of their institutions. n 

The 1933 Yearbook of the General Board of Christian 
Education, Methodist Episcopal Church, South, contains 
theMoUowing data regarding the educational institutions of 
the church: 
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Totil 


1, 727 * 2a, 810 7, 071, 232 


» I n o hid gi kbo funimgr, txUnsiaiu and tpedil gtadonti. 


PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH IN THE UNITED STATES • 

There is no wntralized power or authority in the Presby- 
tenan Church in the United States (l^uthem) that controls 
the educational institutions of the denetoiination. There is an 
executive committee on Christian Education in the general 
^mbly, which endeavors to enM the interest of the church 
m the educational work, to raise the funds needed for the ' 
s^upport of the educational institutions, and which seeks to 
brmg about unity in the educational work and to keep it 
before Ae church as a whole. The executive committee was 
^tablished when the church was oiganized in 1861. At first 
it was concerned meri^^ witt education for the ministry and 
the mission service, but in 1906 a committee of schools and 
coUeges was appointed and in 1910 was consolidated with the 


The Presbyterian Educational Association of the South 
created by the executive committee on education in 1914* 
^ts as a unifying agent for the educational work of the church! 
The secretary of education of the general assembly .is the 
permanent preadent of the association, with which the 
advisory TOmmittee on education, consistiog^^pf one member 

from e^ synod, elected by the general a^mbly, meets 
annuallv. 


those institu- 


executive committee. 


All of the educational institutions of the Presbyterian 



oi Obrteliaii Bdooittoo of th$ Oonml 
StMtm, b pTMoted pnetkMUf m tar> 
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tions “whose charters or constitutions require that at least 
two-thirds of their trustees shall be elected, nominated or 
rotified i)y some court or courts of the Presbyterian Church 
in the United States are counted as Presbyterian institutions.” 
The following data on the education^ institutions owned 
and controlled by the Presbyterian Church in the United 
States are taken from the minutes of tlie twentieth annual 
meeting of the Presbyterian Educational Association of the 
South, 1933, pages 23-29. 

Table S.—PacuUy, tludenU, and endowmenta of eduealional inalituiiona 
connected voilh the Preabyterian Church in the United Statea, 19St-SS 


Tjxm of institutions 

Number 

Faculty 

Students 

Eodowinent i 

1 

t 

1 

4 

3 

TbeoioflciJ semli^es 

Trainlof school wr lay workers _ 

Traininf schools (or colored people. .. 

CnllefM. . 

Aflllisted ooQece 

Junior ooUeges 

AfflUsted Junior ooUefs 

Total - 

SeoondsiT sehooli. 

Misikni schools, secondary 

Moontain schools, secondary 

Moonta o schools, elementary 

Orphans’ homsB and schools. 

ToUl 

Grand total . 

4 

1 

2 

16 

1 

10 

1 

30 

15 

12 

208 

58 

124 

10 

813 

71 

152 

illO 

478 

1.408 

170 

U87a.3C7 
114, 7S2 
74.000 
8. 083; 300 
1.308, W» 
»7,441 

34 

504 

0.777 

la 781. 350 

4 

1 

3 

11 

10 

02 

30 

40 

80 

102 

532 

250 

002 

708 

1.807 

IIAOOO 

21,000 

30.488 

014,364 

30 

273 

3.000 

1,083,443 

t3 

837 

laTOO 

11.803.801 



I Amoont c( income not giveiL 


SOUTHERN BAPTIST CONVENTION » * 

N. 

The establishment of an education commission by the 
Southern Baptist Convention was accomplished in 1915, after 
a series of reports running over a period of 8 years on the 
educational situation of the Southern Baptists had been 
' made by a committee on education of the convention. The 
functions of the commission were not concretely defined. 
.They were to be directed toward fouivobjectives: ^ 

Pint, to a peraist^t effort to arouse the rising generation of Bap- 
tist* to the importailibe of education in general and Chrietian education 
in particular, and to arouse the main body of our people to the impor- 

Sootbn Bepdnt KOneetioa Conmliriaa hpnMBtod 
P. AlMradc% aaentarr aarrar, ■*‘**■**1- ud tnteiutkn. 
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r-^ce of malnUmmg schoob under Baptist control and the conditions 
/ hecessary to their continuance. Second, to creating and disseminating 
a literat^ suitable for use by the various State education boards and 
commissions. Third, to cooperating with the Sunday school board in 
the matter of making effective an education day in the Sunday schools 
of the South. And, fourth, the gathering of adequate statistics of our 
educational institutions. 

In 1919 the education commission was enlarged, its name 
changed to the “Education Board of the Southern Baptist 
Convention ", and its powers defined as follows: 

(1) To have direct supervision over aU South- wide educational insti- 
tutions, including 4 theological schools and 3 woman’s training schools- 
(2) to be a clearing house for all educational information, literature etc * 
given out by Southern Baptists; (3) to enter into friendly cooperation 
rvith aU State convention schools and coUeges, also the system of moun- 
Uin mission schools fostered by the home mission boards; (4) and to 
promote campaigns for enlarged support of all Southern Baptist schools 
and colleges, both State and South-wide institutions. 

'^e education board functioned until 1928, when “owing 
to indebtedness and other obstacles encountered ", the con- 
vention ordered the dissolution of the board and the restora- 
tion of the education commission, which thus became the 
official agency of the convention, functioning in all education 
. matters as had the education board, except that it was not 
given any authority over financial matters. 

The following information regarding the Southern Bap- 
tist ^ucational institutions is taken from the Southern 
Baptist handbook, 1933, pages 202-204, 

Tabl* 9—FacuUy^ $tu^ and endowmenU of Southern Baplitt 
educaiumai tn8tiiuii<m$, 19SB-SS ^ 


Type oi InstUuUoDf 


Theolofkm] acboob 

Colleges and oniywiltlei K. 

Junior ooUeges 

AcedamJee 

Total : 


Number 

Facultj 

Students 

— \ 

Endoimiant i 

S 

1 

4 

1 

4 

21 ^ 
17 

7J 

S74 

385 

125 

032 

11.010 

0) 

M.67S 

•3, 521,783 
U, 581, 838 
886,257 
so 

71 

1.4U 

10.401 

22.06Am 


I Amoost of iooomg not giTen. 
•1 InfUtuUoadldaotniwrt. 
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Table 10.— Other church bodin which conduct higher educational ineti- 
tutione or with whidi eueh inetitutione cooperate 

Adventista: 

Seventh-day Adventist*: 

Colleges (1 in Canada) g 

Medical school 

Advent Christian Church: 

College... j 

Theological school ] . 

Baptists (see also pp. 29 and 38): 

General Baptists: 

College ^ j 

United American Free WiU ^ptlst Chu^’h Vcolored)! 

Junior college j 

Roman Catholic Church (see also p. 46): 

Norjh American Old Roman Catholic Church: 

Theological seminary .... i 

lurches of God in Morth America: 

College . 

Dunkera: ^ 

Church of the Brethren (Conservative Dunkers): 

Colleges.. - 

Junior coU^^K _• 

Biblical semmi^ j 

Brethren Church (Progressive Dunkers): 

College . 

Episcopal: 

Protestant Episcopal Church: 

Colleges g 

Theological seminaries 14 

Training school j 

Reformed Episcopal Church: 

Theological seminary 1 

Evangelical bodies: * 

Evangelical Church: 

Colleges j 

Theological seminaries 2 

Evangelical Synod of North America: 

CpHege j 

Theological seminary . t [ j 

Institute j 

Norwegian and Danish Evangelical Free Church Association 
of North America: 

Bible institute j 

Swedish Evangelical Free Church of the United States of 
America: 

Junior college ^ I 


I 
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r 

■ Friends: 

I Socle^ of Friends (Orthodox); 

Colleges 

Religious Society of Friends (Hicksite) : 
College 

School for religious and social education 

Holiness: 


^ABL« 10.— OtAsr church bodia which conduct higher educational ineti- 
tuitone or with which eueh inetitutioue cooperate— Continued 


Church of the Nazarene: 

Colleges and junior colleges 

Bible college (in Canada) 

General Council of the Assemblies of God: 

Bible institute 

Church of God: 


Educational institutions offering training for church and 

missionary service 

Christian and Missionary Alliance: 

Training schools 

Pilgrim Holiness Church: 

Educational institutions offering training for church and 

missionary service 

The Missionary Church Association: 

Bible institute 

Pillar of Fire: 

College.. 

Junior college 

Bible seminary 

Training school 

Academies 

Metropolitan Church Association: 

Bible school 

Jewish: 

Higher educational institutions 

Latter-Day Saints: 


2 

4 


5 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

8 


Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-Day Saints: 

Univer^jty... 

Junior colleges .-i. 

Senior seminaries for high-school students 

Junior seminaries for Jtibior high school students 
Reorganised Jphuroh of Jesus Christ of Latter-Day Saints: 

Junior colleges 

Lutherans (see also p. 83 ) : 

American Lutheran Church: 

Colleges 

Jfunior colleges 

Seminaries '** 

The Evangelical Lutheran Augustana Synod of North iiierica: 
Colleges and Junior colleges • 


1 

4 

83 

328 

2 


2 

5 

8 

tt 
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^ABLE 10. Other church hodie* which conduct higher educational ineti- 
tutiont or with which $uch institutions cooperate — Continued 

Lutherans (see also p. 33) — Continued 

Norwegian Lutheran Church of America: 

■ Colleges ^ 

Theological seminary 2 

Lutheran Free Church: ' 

College 2 

Seminaries * 2 

United Danish Evangelical Lutheran Church in America: 

College 2 

Theological seminary 2 

Church of Lutheran Brethren of America: 

Bible school 2 

Danish Evangelical Church in America: 

Educational institutions (1 in Canada) 2 

Finnish Evangelical Lutheran Church, or the Suomi Synod: 

College and seminary * 2 

Evangelical Lutheran Synodical Conference of North America: 

College 2 

Institutions for Negroes __ 2 

Evangelical Synod of Missouri, Ohio and other States: 

Colleges and theological seminaries 14 

Evangelical Lutheran Joint Synod of W isconsin and other States: 
Educational institutions 5 

Norwegian Synod of the American Evangelical Lutheran 
Church: 

Educational institutions 3 

Menonite Church: 

College j 

Junior college and Bible school 1 

Secondary school I 

Methodists (see also pp. 27 and 35): 

* Methodist Protestant Church: 

Colleges 3 

Junior colleges 2 

Theological seminary 2 

, Free Methodist Church: 

Colleges 2 

African Methodist Episcopal Church:> 

African Methodist Episcopal Zion Church:' 

Colleges 20 

Theological seminaries 3 

Colored Methodist Episcopal Church: 

Educational institutions... g 

Union Methodist Episcopal Church (Negro): 

ESducational institutions 3 


snlnartM, wtUdi art itoted ondtr Um IstUr o^r. 
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•dwo<W intU. 

tvhofu cf mtk ichtch $vek tntlUuhoiu eooperato-Continued 
MormTUns: 

Bohemian and Moravian Brethren of 

riortn America: 

Educational inatitution 

Moravian Chureh (Unitaa Pratrum)7 * 

CoUegetf 

Secondary achool ^ 

Preabyteriana (see alao pp, 81, 34, and 37): ' * * 

United Presbyterian Church of Korth America: 

CoUegea 

Theological seminaries ? 

Cumberland Presbyterian Chfroh: 

Colleges (one temporarily suspended) o 

Theological semiiiary V‘* , ^ 

Colored Cumberland Presbyterian Chur^-^ ^ 

College 

College 

Theological seminary * 

8y^ of the Reformed Priibyterian Church of Nort^A^*^ 

College...... 

Theological seminary. .... 1 

Reformed Presbyterian Chureh, Genei^ Synod ' 

I College * 

Theological seminary J 

Aaaociate Synod of North America: ” 

Theological seminary. 

Reformed: r" ^ 

Reformed Church in America: 

CoU®K«« - 

Theological aeminaries.... * _ 

Reformed Church in the United States: 

Colleges 

Academies (secondary schools)... « 

Theological seminaries.... 

Q^rietian Reformed Church: 

College 

Academy (secondary) ? 

Seminary ^ 

River Brethren: ^ 

Brethnain Christ: 

ooUege 


1 
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Tablb 10 . — Other church bodice which conduct higher educational ineti- 
tutio^ or with which euch inetitxdione cooperate — Continued 

Swedenborgian: 

General Convention of the N ew JcruBalem in the United 8tat« ' 
of America: ' , 

Theological school. ^ * 2 

Junior college * j 

Secondary school * \ 

General Church of the New Jerusalem: 

Theological seminary * j 

Unitarian Churches: 

Theological schools- 3 

United Brethren Bodies: 

Church of the United Brethren In Christ: 

Colleges ^ 

Junior college " I 

United Brethren in Christ (old constitution): 

College j 

Universalist Church: 

Colleges 2 

Junior college 1 * j 

Academies (secondary). 2 


✓ 
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CHAPTER IV: EDUCATION UNDER THE ROMAN 
CATHOLIC CHURCH* 


ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY EDUCATION 

The Roman Catholic Church began its educational work 
in what is now the United States as a missionary enterprise. 
Franciscan friars who accompanied the Spanish explorers to 
I^orida began early to instruct the Indiana in the arts of 
civilization and in the Christian religion. By the end of the 
sixteenth century they had founded many schools along the 
coast and even in the interior; which they erected alongside 
of or as a part of their mission houses. And their educational 
work was systematic. In New Mexico, where exploration 
took place a little later, the Franciscans had by 1629 estab- 
lished schools for the natives in the chief towns of the trilies. 

The first educational work ^undertaken by the Catholics ' 
in the Ei^lish colonies was begun soon after the arrival of 
the colonists in Maryland in i634. Jesuit missionaries who 
accompamed the expedition b^an immediately an attempt 
to civilize and convert the Indians. They also made provi- 
sion from the very beginning for the education of the children 
of the colonists. The Jesuits opened the first schoob and 
were in charge of all Catholic education in the English 
colonies until the time of the Revolution. To them belongs 
the credit for laying the foundation of the Catholic school 
system as it exists in this country today. The Jesuits, or 
Society of Jesus, is a distinctively educational order of the 
Catholic Church, whbse work of teaching was well known in 
Europe before the colonization of America took place. The 
Jesuits appeared to have had from the beginning a concep- 
tion of a future Catholic educational system in America 
toward which they directed their early efforts. In fact, they 
regarded the schools which they founded “as but the base 
of an educational edifice which was to be made to include, 
in time, facilities for the complete education of Catholic 
youth under Catholic auspices." 

I ThbMooant a from Buna J. A, Th* OrtJMrfto School Syittm to tta Uiiliid 

Now York, BoDilfw BntiMra, IMS. 
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Prior to the Revolution the only Catholic schools in the 
Phglish colonies, with tlie exception of one acAdeniy, were 
parish elementaiy schools, in which only the common ele- 
ment^ branches were taught. As was the case with all 
colonial denominational schools, the Catholic schools were to 
some extent reproductions of the schools of the countries of 
Europe ftom which the settlers came, necessarily modified to 
meet the conditions of primitive life in the New World. 
Their relationship to the church was very close. Wherever 
a Catholic settlement was formed a school was set up as a unit 
of the church oi^anization, and this, close relationship of the 
parish schools to the church has continued throughout the 
histoiy of the Catholic Church in the United States. At first 
the schools were taught by the priests in their own homos, but 
as the Catholic population increased and churches were built, 
they w||g held in the church edifice; later, when separate 
buildings were erected for the schools, they were placed along- 
ride the churches. Religious instruction occupied the most 
important part of the school curriculum. 

Although Jesuit zeal succeeded in establishing many schools 
prior to the Revolution, the disfavor with which the Catholic 
Church was regarded in the English colonies had a deleterious 
effect upon the schools. In the French and Spanish settle- 
ments in the West and Southwest, other factors operated to - 
hinder their development — vast and wild territory and the 
scantiness of the population. After the sett^ up of the 
National Government, however, with its guarantee of reli- 
gious freedom, a flood of imilfl^tion took place, bringing 
with it Catholics from Ireland and other European countries 
Territori^ bounds lengthened. New CathoUc schools began 
to spring up both in the East and the West, and the neces- 
sity of promding teachers for them became a problem. 

the teacMng orders.— In Europe the work of teaching was 
turned over largely to religious communities or orders— 
“from an educational st^dpoint ♦ • • a permanent 

organization of teachers, liv^ a common life, under condi- 
tions approved by church." The candidate^ for admis- ^ 
uon to4he community are required to spend a period of time ' 
in an institution, whore through study and religious training 
they are prepared for the work of teaching. This^tablish- 
ment is commonly caUed a “novitiate." During the early 
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years o( ^e ^^ReTOlutionaI 7 period, the Catholic authori- 
bee m the United States, fiodiog it difficult to induce the 

Md ob^ed pennon from Rome to found such orfers 
hem A number of communitidB, aU of women, wore founded 
m the early years ef the KepubUc. From time to time ether 
cei^umties prmcipaUy of women, came voluntarily or were 
enl^ from Europe. By IMO, when the great im^tion 
era began, there were 13 religious communities in the United 

SUtoe^agedmpariA school work. In the period 1840 to 

commumties were added to the number, most 
of wkcb came from Europe, although several were founded 
m t^ country. Also, a number of independent orders grew 
up from b^ch eetabliahments already eristing, or ^m 
branch establishments founded during the period.* All but 

women, and were termed “sister- 
hoods Teaching orders of men, or “brotherhoods", have 

never hem as numerous in the United States as have teaching 
orders of women. 

»"<<»» >> 0 . grown rapidly etce the 
iT n u "wording to tho Directory of Catho- 

hc CoUegee and S^ls, 1932-33, there are more than 200 

^lous oi^ets in i^ediate charge of the work in Catholic 

f educataonal institutioDs. 

f Of the 73 roUegos for men, 24, or approximately one-third 
are under the control of the Society of Jesus, and iFo; 

® “I**** for men. There is a more even 

ta^bution of women’s colleges among a largo number of 

higher education 

CaMc h^hw education in the United Sutes was also 
initiated hj the Order of tho Jesuits. In 1677, they ope^ 
a wUego, or ^school for humanities", at Newton, Md., and 
ew years later another at Bohemia, Md. They laid the 

^^^789ofGeo.getownCoU.g.,theffist^“| ' 
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At about the time that Georgetown College was begun by 
the Jesuits, priests of the Sulpician Order, exiled from 
France, founded St. Maiy’s Seminary in Baltimore, the 
parent mstitution of the Catholic seminaiy system, for 
training ecclesiastical students in the United States. 

Until nearly the beginning of the twentieth century, 
practically no provision was made for the higher education 
pf women under Catholic auspices. The completion school 
for girls was the academy, an institution of secondary grade. 
Soon after Geoigetown College was founded, nuns of the 
Second Order of St. Francis came from France and opened 
in Georgetown the first school conducted by Catholic sisters 
in the English-speaking States. This school, for the instruc- 
tion of young girls, did not meet with success, and after a 
time the nuns abandoned it and returned to Europe. Their 
property was purchased by the president of Georgetown 
College and turned over to a group of Catholic women who 
desired to enter the religious service. By permission obtained 
from .Rome to found religious orders of women in the United 
States, the women, after a suitab^ novitiate, were received 
into the Visitation Order, and the community was converted 
into a convent and. an pcademy for yoimg girls. From this 
convent colonies of sisters went out from time to time and 
established new schools, both in the East and the West. 

The academy in Georgetown and those established in 
other communities by the Visitation and other orders, like 
the early schools of other religious bodies, were at first purely 
elementary, but in time higher studies were added to the 
curriculum and the schools developed into secondary insti- 
tutions. The work of the Visitation Order now lies chiefly in 
the field of secondaiy education. 

By 1860, according to Tewksbury,* 14 permanent colleges 
had been established imder Catholic auspices. By 1900 the 
number, as listed in the Annual Report of the Commissioner 
of Education for 1899-1900, had increased to 63, of which 61 
were for men and 2 were for women. As coeducation was 
practically nonexistent in' the Catholic schools, and particu- 
larly in the schools beyond primary grade, the higher edu- 
cation of women continued to be cared for in the ''female 

• TewkabaiT. DouUd 0. tIm Poondlnc ol AnMriou Od)(|ai ud UulmitlM B«llan ttw 
CiTO Wv. Nifir York, ColombU UnlTonlt/, 1813, p. 138. 
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aodemiM” until about the beginning oi the twentieth een- 
tun'. Between 1900 and 1930, however, a large number of 
women e colleges came mto enstence, hither directly or by 
raismg some of the academies to college status. In 1930, 

r wj ““'6® reporting to the 

Office of Education, were for women/ 

In addition, women were enroUed in 19 higher institutions 
prunanly for men and in two coeducational institutions. 

ORGANIZATION AND CONTROL OF EDUCATION UNDER 
CATHOLIC AUSPiCES» ^ 

m Catholic school system is divided into five classes 
of mstitutiona-elementary, secondary, normal, seminaiy, 
^d umversity. The elementary schools are of three typi 
(1) schools operated m connection with parishes; (2) schools 
own^ and controlled by religious orders; and (3) schools 
conducted m orphanages. The parish schools are organ- 
ized mto diocesan systems and come under the jurisdiction 
of the bishops m the various dioceses. There, are 105 
m the United. States, each presided over by a 
IS op. In 76 of the dioceses there are superintendents of 
schools, who act under the authority’ of the bishops, and 
v^hose duties coirespond with those of State superintendents 
m the pubhc-school systems. In many dioceses a diocesan 
school board as^ts m the administnation of the schools. 
In ^dition to these organizations, more than 20a religious 
orders are m immediate charge of the work in the schools 

some dioceses, members of various orders represented in 
the diocese, are appointed by their superiors as community 
. supervisors, who besides reporting to their own orders, act 
as assistants to the diocesan superintendents. 

The Catholic high schools are conducted either under 
auspices or by religious o|;der8. The Directoiy of 
Catholic Colleges and Schools, 1932-3?, lists 139 religious 
orders m cont rol of secondary schools. 

with thtln th, Dt^ctorr of C.thoUo 
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PRIVATELY CONTROLLED HIOHEB EDUCATION 

With the exception of 4 institutions under diocesan con- 
trol, the normal trainii^ schools for religious teachers are 
conducted by the teaching orders. 

The Catholic seminaries are divided into “major” and 
“preparatory” seminaries, both of which prepare candidates 
for the priesthood. The major seminary b of full collegiate 
rank. The curriculum of the preparatory seminary usually 
covers the 4 yeare of high school and 2 years of college. 
Some of the seminaries, both major and prepiuatory, are 
devoted exclusively to the training of candidates for the 
various religious orders, others to the training of secular 
priests (priests in charge of parishes, as distinguished from 
thoM residing in religious communities, or whose service is 
subject to the rules of a religious order or community) 
while others train for both fields of service. 

The universities and colleges are with few exceptions con- 
trolled by religious orders. These few are conducted by the 
Bwular clergy. The principal CathoUc institution for the 
higher education of men, the Catholic University of America, 
conducted by the Catholic bishops of the United States,’ 
Catholic Sisters College, the leading institution for 
the^r^ning of teachers, and afliliated with the Catholic 
Umverrity^b conducted by the CathoHc hierarchy in the 
United Sta^ ^ 

.pie teaching throughout the entire Catholic school sys- 
tern, from the kind^arten through the graduate school, is 
done, fbr the most part, by membcrB of the religious teaching 
orders, although some lay teachers are employed in the 
schools at all levels. A larger proportion of lay teachere are 
employed in the colleges than in the loggr grades, where by 
.far the greater number of teachers ardVembere of sister 
hoods. The following toble* shows the number of lay 
^hers, as compared to the number of religious teachers, 
in the Catholic elementary, secondaiy, and higher schools 
for the year 1930. 

* DtrioCory of OAtbolie OoUitw tad lOO-li, p, ia, 
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Table on ColAoiic ^ 

IvoO 


TTpaofinitltadaB 

■V 

\ 

\ 

Nam bar 

ofaobools 

liMnoton 

RaUflotif 

L«y 

UDolanl- 

8ad 

Total 

• 

^^pTmtory II”! 

\ 

NWoman’i __ * 

toboolf 

BmaUrf tcbooU 

Klemantary acboolt.... LIIIII 

09 

88 

78 

80 

44 

2,138 

7.038 

887 

061 

1*688 

1*661 

1*076 

U317 

68,884 

10 

70 

8,167 

710 

x6o6’ 

i661 

726 

63 

8M 

1,(01 

i,m 

%m 

LOTS 

KW 

S8.M8 


— 

^ 

ia«39 

n.ao8 

laeir 

777 

88,803 


c^tral authority such as exists in a number of 
the PJx)te8t^Church bodies for unifying and coordinating 
^e educaboni^work of the CathoUc Church. The Natio^ 
Cathobc Educational Association, which dates from 1899. 

through jom\^u8sione at its annual conventions 
to bn^ about cooperOfaon between the various units of the 
Cattohc Mhool system.Nit encourages and provides for the 
holding of mee^ from W to time of representatives of 
the coll^ and lower scho^ and of the coUeges and semi- 
naries, for ^^on of mat^ that affect the relations of 
e respective institutions. Bik the association is clothed 
with no authority over the school 

WMe no con^l is exercised central agency, there 
IS umty m the educaUonal work of thh church. The schools 
have b^n founded by prieste and ftahops and religious 
^ers of the church. They exist laigel^ spread the do<> 
trinw ^d influent of the church. TheVariah school, in 
pi^cular, IS closely related to the church\eing regarded 
in^ as a part of the church Qiganizatio\ Those who 
,entw the r^ous orders to prepare for teacSbg volunteer 
to devote their hves to the work, the^ services being 
gratuitouflly given. ^ 

That it is the object of the church to maintain unity in 
the schools and keep thm in close relationship to the church 
18 evident in the following quotation, taken from the encyc- 
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M of Pope Pius XI, dated January 11, 1930, on “Christian 
Education of 'Youth”: 

It is n^essary that aU the teaching and the whole organisation of 
the school, and its teachers, syllabus and teirtbooks in every branch 
be regulated by the Christian spirit, under the direction and maternal 
supervision'bf the church; so that religion may be in very truth the 
foundation and crown of the youth's entire training; and this in every 
^de of school, not only the elementary, but the intermediate and 
tD6 nigiicr lEis^itutioiis of Ic&miDg wcll.^ 

The following table, shows the number of students enrolled 
m Catholic colleges and schools in 1930. 

Table 12.-StuderUs enrolled in Catholic coOegt, and echooU, 19S0* * 


Type of instltuUon 


SeznlziArlas: 

Major 

^ 

CoUera: 

Men's 

Women’! ’ 

Normal school! 

Sooondary scho^ ' 

KlsmenUry aobools 


Total 


Nam bar 
ofachools 


AOO 

68 

78 

80 

44 

2,123 

7,023 


101430 


Stadenta 


Male 


7,832 

10^883 

5^887 
42 
707 
102, OM 
88i233 


1,080,480 


Female 


28,080 
2i038 
0,074 
188,120 
OIL 287 


1. 108,380 


Unclassi- 
fied 


LOOO 


4,888 

427.008 


^ Directory of Oatholie College! and Schools, 1082-88, pp. 

• Ibid, p. 10. 


432,880 


Total 


7,832 

1(K883 

801040 

H060 

0,781 

341,800 

2,222,808 


^ 506, 000 


o 
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CHAPTER V: HIGHER EDUCATION UNDER PRIVATE 

AUSPIC^S 

In the colonial and early national eras there were few insti- 
tutions of higher learning that did not originate as projects 
of religious bodies or whose founding was not associated 
with some one of the denominations. The nonsectarian 
colleges that existed prior to ihe Civil War were largely 
institutions that had thrown on their early denominational 
connections, preferring to be bound by no particular creed. 
The latter part of the nineteenth century, however, marked 
the increase of higher institutions established as independent 
ventures. The Report of the Commissioner of Education for 
1899-1900 lists 112 nonsectarian colleges and universities. 

Of these, undoubtedly a large proportion were institutions 
which had begun as denominational enterprises, but which 
had, like Harvard and Yale, withdrawn from their church 
connection. But there are in the list also a number of insti- 
tutions, several of considerable size and importance, that were 
created on pmely private foundations. 

An important phase of this development of nonsectarian 
education was the movement for the establishment of insti- * 
tutions for the higher education of women. Mount Holyoke 
College, founded in 1^36, as a private philanthropic enter- 
prise, was a piofleer in this movement. Eight other nonsec- 
tarian colleges for women that rank among the leading colleges 
for women in the country, and a much larger number of 
smaller colleges, were established between this time and the 
end of the century. Twentytfive years after Mount Holyoke 
was founded, Vassar College came into existence through the 
munificence of a single benefactor. 'Its charter made no 
reference to religion, but in an address delivered on February - 
26, 1861, the founder said that “All sectarian influence should 
be carefully excluded. ” 

Vassar College was the forerunner of several important 
higher educational enterprises whose creation was made 
possible through the gifts of individual philanthropists. Five 
years after Matthew Vassar had made provision for a college 
“To promote the education of young women in literature, 
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to «rK?”k ““ • ”>iU*o» doUan 

to eetabh^ a umveiaty whom charter declared that “at m 

toe a majority of the boaM be of any one mli^om 

^t or of no nhgious met. And pereona of every i^om 

*° •“ offierTand 

appointments. ’ 

In 1867 Johns Hopkins bequeathed a portion of his estate 

lion*if “Or^inmng a university for the promo- 

tion of education m the State of Maiyland. ” No mention of 
religion was made in the charter. 

In 1891 Stanford University was opened through tha 
^est gift that had been made up to that time to found an 
»^^.tution of higher education.' An amendment 
to the foundation grant m 1902 provided that “The univer- 

mty must be forev« maintained upon a strictiy nonpartisan 
End nonfi6ctEn&ii basis* 

Although the statistics of the United States Office of Edu- 

^d^nri imiveiSes 

in “ 1899-1900 to 169 

^®29-30, the penod was not marked by the founding of any 

considerable number of laige institutions under puiSy private 
auspices such as characterized the latter part of tL last 
centuiy. But ^mendous sums of money were given to 
support the institutions already ip existence, and the growth 

1 Sr numbers was almost af^t 

"" the pubhely controUed institutions, S 

^Tb« r P^ter, as shown m table 13. 

The extent of the educational enterprise earned on by 

ahoOT**h*^^ umversitiee under private auspices can best be 

that carried by pubUcly con- 
troU^ ^titutions on the one hand and by church^nLued 
^titutions on the other. The foDowing table is prepared 

Um^lc^Jm .1^. for two period. 

ud amount of mcome, m univenitiM and coUeew fl) nub! 
ywntojed, (2) privately controlled, (3) controlled by 

Churoh. Th e fitnrm were compOed bom the etatutin of 
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anivereities, coUegM, and technological schools in the report 
of the U.S. Commissioner of Education for 1899-1900, and 
from the statistics of universities, coUeges, and professional 
schools published in the Biennial Survey of Educaffcn 
1928-30. 

From ^e statbtics of both 1899-1900 and 1929-30, figures 
for the independent professional schools are omittU, but 
those for the professional departments in universitios and 
wUeges are includ^. The^figures relating to faculty num- 
bers and students include teachers and students in prepara- 
tory, collegiate, graduate, and professional departments for 
both years. 

Tablb 13.— OrotrtA of h^hor education under jnMie, privata, and denomi- 
nattonal auejncea, 1899-1900 to 1929^ 
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The Uble ahowi that 86 publicly oontroUed institutioDg 
reported in 1899^900, all of which, beeidee 167 new insti- 
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tutions, also reported in 1929-30. One institution reporting 
as under public control in the earlier year, reported as privately 
controlled in 1929-30. 

One hundred and twelve institutions repiorted as being on 
private foundations in 1899-1900. While 26 of these failed 
to report, or were not listed by the Office of Education in 
1929-30, 47 other institutions were added to the number 
reporting in that year. Five of the colleges existing in 1899- 
1900 reported as junior colleges in 1929-30. Among the 26 
institutions not reporting for the later year, doubtless some 
had gone out of existence, some had mei^ed perhaps with 
other institutions, while still others had been dropped from 
the Office of Education reports as advancing standards 
placed them below college grade. 

In 1899-1900, 403 Protestant Church colleges reported to 
the Bureau of Education. In 1929-30, 100 of these insti- 
tutions failed to report, while 38 others had evidently with- 
drawn from church connection, as they reported as being 
undtf private control. Fdur of these institutions were junior 
colleges. One hundred and thirty new coU^es, or colleges 
under new names erected upon older foundations, took the 
places of those that for one reason or another did n<)t report 
in 1929-30. The loss in the number of Protestant colleges^ 
for the period was eight. 

The number of Catholic colleges actually doubled during 
the period 1899-1900 to 1929-30. Sixty-three coUeges were 
reported under Catholic control in 1899-1900, whereas 126 
were so reported in 1929-30. Twenty-four of the institu- 
tions reporting in the earlier year did not report, or, for 
some other reason were omitted from the statistics of the 
Office of Education. 
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